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594 The Anglo-Saxons of the Kentucky Mountains 

in a nasal tone. So far as we were able to judge, the women are 
the chief exponents of mountain minstrelsy, and the accuracy of 
their memories for these long poems is suggestive of Homeric days. 
Spain and Sicily are perhaps the only other parts of the civilized 
world, at least in Europe and America, where modern folk-songs 
are still composed in the form of ballad poetry. 

The whole civilization of the Kentucky mountains is eloquent to 
the anthropogeographer of the influence of physical environment, 
for nowhere else in modern times has that progressive Anglo-Saxon 
race been so long and so completely subjected to retarding con- 
ditions; and at no other time could the ensuing result present so 
startling a contrast to the achievement of the same race elsewhere 
as in this progressive twentieth century. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS 

ON AMERICAN EXPLORATION, DISCOVERY, 

CONQUEST AND POSSESSION* 

BY 

GEORGE D. HUBBARD, Pri.D.f 

Early Explorations and Discoveries. Beginning with the first 
explorer who sailed across the Atlantic, "the expectation of finding 
a land rich in treasures of gold and silver or in products easily sold 
for the metals was the prevailing motive in the minds of most of the 
early discoverers and explorers." Whitney saysj the sixteenth 
century travelers had little else in mind save the recompense for 
their toils and dangers in the rich mines of the precious metals which 
they were going to discover. Thus exploration was prompted by 
the desire for gold or for the lucrative trade in gold and spices from 
the Orient. The news of immensely rich empires, and mines of gold 
and silver ceaselessly attracted Spanish exploration and conquest 
into new quarters and thereby the more rapidly and extensively 
opened up the New World to the knowledge of mankind. The 

* This paper is a portion of a thesis presented as a part of the requirements for the Ph. I), degree 
in Geography at Cornell University. For other parts see Scottish Geographical Magazine and later 
numbers of the Bulletin. Special thanks are given to Profes ors R. S. TaT. W. F. Willcox and 
H. Ries for criticism and suggestion throughout the whole work. 

t Read before the Association of American Geographers, Baltimore, igo8. 

% Whitney. J. D. Metallic Wealth of the United States, p. xxl. 
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treasure was first found, in quantities, in the vaults and temples of 
the Indian civilizations both in Mexico and in Peru ; but it was soon 
also discovered in the mines from which the natives derived it, and 
in others new even to them.* 

Balboa, on the Isthmus in search of precious metals in I5i3,t 
found gold in the hands of natives and traded for 500 pounds of it. 
Cortez on the Gulf Coast of Mexico learned of the wealth of the 
kingdom of Montezuma, and marched successfully on his capital, 
destroying the natives in vast numbers in order to effect his purpose 
and get possession of the treasure. Pizarro is said to have extorted 
from the Incas $15,000,000 worth of gold and silver, partly by peace- 
able means, but with accompanying slaughter and pillage.J These 
discoveries were of prime importance as revealing metals already 
extracted ; and they soon led to the finding of the sources. 

The Spaniards wanted gold, silver, or anything which would bring 
the precious metals easily; and by all methods they acquired about 
$250,000 per annum, chiefly gold, during the first thirty years (1492- 
1521). But during the conquests of Mexico and Peru, and for ten 
years thereafter, the acquisition of precious metals, now largely 
silver, rose rapidly to about $3,000,000 per annum. So far, essen- 
tially all the wealth obtained by the Spaniards in America was gotten 
by conquest, plunder, tribute or barter. Practically no mining had 
been done prior to 1546, when the fabulously rich silver mines at 
Potosi in Bolivia were discovered, together with other mines of both 
silver and gold. And now, by forced native labor, and negro labor, 
the production of silver took another quick stride and rose to an 
average of $10,000,000 per annum until i6oo.§ 

Near the close of the sixteenth century, the Jesuits had spread 
across Mexico, gotten control of Lower California and discovered the 
pearl fisheries of the warm adjacent seas. Spanish settlers followed, 
and these discovered auriferous gravels, the southern end of that 
long line of gravel deposits extending north and south across the 
United States and Canada. Settlements grew, and agriculture began. 
The Indians harassed the settlers until their complaints brought a 
small army from headquarters, who pursued the Indians into the 
mountains and in 1771 discovered very rich placers.|| Some 2,000 

* Patterson, R. H. The New Golden Age. Vol. i., pp. 422-424. 
+ Hid,, pp. 339-340. 

t Ibid., p. 340; also Bancroft, H. H, Mexico, Vol. 3, pp. 571-2; Prescott, W. H., The 
Conquest of Peru, Vol 1, pp, 433, 467. 

§ Patterson, R. H.-, The New Golden Age, Vol. 1, pp. 422-424. 
II Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 347-350. 
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persons rushed in, within a few months, and the deposits were exten- 
sively developed. As in the case of California later, lack of provi- 
sions hindered development. It is interesting to note how near these 
developments led them to California, and how close they came to 
making discoveries that would have profoundly modified the course 
of history in the United States in 1846-48, and subsequently. 

Two Motives impelled the Spanish. In the course of events 
connected with the Spanish occupation of America two motives 
prompted action, motives often operating in the same mind. One 
was the avowed purpose of the religious orders to promulgate their 
religion among the natives ; the other, the ceaseless attraction exerted 
by treasure upon the military.* But, unfortunately, the Jesuits were 
sometimes influenced by the knowledge of the occurrence of silver 
and gold. While the chief missionary of a party may have had pure 
motives, his helpers often completely forgot their specific work and 
went where treasure bade them go. With this double motive, explo- 
ration and conquest rapidly disclosed the New World to the Old. It 
is not our purpose to trace the influence of the missionary spirit in 
America. As for the other influence, so far as it operated through 
the Spanish, and aside from the above mentioned results, its sole 
effects in America were the enriching of a comparatively small num- 
ber of Spanish adventurers and the gorgeous maintenance of both 
Church and State. The commonalty suffered from two conditions, 
both born in part of greed for gold and silver, — a cramped and re- 
stricted trade, and the tyranny, despotism and avarice of officials. 

Effects of Greed for Gold and Silver. This very greed for 
the gold was one of the causes that operated to scatter the energy of 
the Spanish over Southern North America and all South America, 
and to prevent their developing cities or fixed industries. They con- 
quered, primarily for its treasure, a territory larger than they could 
master and administer ; and as a result, their occupancy was irregular 
and short lived over a considerable portion of their possessions.! 
The thirst for gold made the adventurers wild and led them a 
romantic career in the New World. They disdained agriculture, 
neglected singularly fertile plains, and thwarted legitimate com- 
merce. They directed their steps wherever they heard tales of 
abundant treasure. And it was in these pursuits, so eagerly and 
mercilessly carried on, that they destroyed the native population and 
thus greatly lessened the value of their possessions by denuding the 

* Bourne, E. G., Spain in America, pp. 17C-175 ; Keller, Colonization, pp. 176-8, 203. 
t Ibid.) p. 201. 
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land of its native races.* Had this industrious and rudely cultured 
race of Indians been conserved and properly dealt with, the Span- 
iards might have had a loyal colony instead of a rebellious vassalage. 
And, further, the Indians might have lasted some time as tillers of 
the soil, if given careful and wise supervision, and thus have pro- 
duced abundant harvests of products desired in Europe, thereby 
adding extensive and lucrative commerce to Spain's advantage. And 
what would have been Spain's gain, would also have been England's 
and America's. 

Hypothetical Cases. Whether the absence of the treasure 
would have made the Spanish even endurable masters or not, is a 
question ; but it is certain that, having once scented it, their avarice 
knew no bounds, and destruction and bloodshed followed in their 
wake. Had their course been so different as to have perpetuated 
their occupation of Mexico as long as they held Cuba, American 
history would have been quite another story. And with a loyal 
Spanish colony south of us as successful as the British Colony north 
of us, our history and development might have been considerably 
different. What has been said of the Spanish in Mexico applies in 
principle to the Spanish in Peru and Bolivia. We might have had 
more valuable neighbors in these countries. What might have been 
is hard to tell, but it is safe to assert that the conditions assumed 
above would have yielded results very different from those which 
have passed into history. Spanish power in America was intimately 
connected with the output of the precious metals. When the treas- 
ure flowed freely, Spain flourished both at home and abroad; and 
when it slackened, her power withered. Probably without the 
precious metals, her course would have been less offensive, and her 
influence less pernicious. 

English and Spanish Compared. South American mines were 
worked three-quarters of a century before there was an English 
settlement on the American continent. A century of Spanish explo- 
ration, gold hunting, christianizing and a kind of colonizing, in the 
South had been completed before the occupation of the northeastern 
seaboard began ; then followed a century of settlement and explora- 
tion along the North Atlantic. While, in individual cases, some 
exploration and exploitation was done by the English immigrants in 
the vain hope of finding wealth in gold or silver, as colonists they 
were actuated by other motives. Not finding gold, they were not 
scattered through the mountains, but became much more of a solid 

* IMd., p. 271 ; Patterson, R. H., The New Golden Age, Vol. i, pp. 337-8. 
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unit than did the Spanish. Other factors, however, than the absence 
of gold operated against their becoming scattered. Since Spain had 
laid claim to so much of the South, the English, when ready to 
explore and settle, were restricted to the so-called less desirable 
parts.* Had there been easily gotten mineral wealth discovered in 
the Appalachian hills and valleys in the early days, there would have 
been a rush of adventurers at first, with fewer fixed and staid settle- 
ments. Perhaps it would have been roving Spanish, and not English, 
along the Atlantic coast. Hardships under the less settled conditions 
would greatly have surpassed those of the early colonists as it was, 
or even those of California in 1849 ar, d 1850. One might well ask, 
what would our history have been had there been abundance of 
precious metals in New England and the Old Appalachians. Of 
course, ultimately the result would have been the development of the 
country; but its possession undoubtedly would have been different. 
Again, suppose the Spanish had not found treasure in the South. 
Well does Whitneyf suggest, "How different might have been Ameri- 
can history had there been settlements in the Mexican and South 
American States instead of silver." No doubt the distribution of 
gold and silver found response in the distribution of the nations 
in America in the early days. This is never more clearly seen than 
when the profoundly different distribution is imagined. 

The French. The French in America are usually thought of as 
a people with very slight predilections for the precious metals. They 
were led by other motives. But we are told that they explored 
extensively for gold and silver in 1719-20, about the junction of the 
Missouri and the Mississippi rivers, but, of course, with no positive 
results. Had they found the object of their quest in the region, the 
story of French exploration, occupation and possession would have 
needed another chapter. 

Summary to 1848. Thus it becomes apparent that the desire 
for the precious metals was an active agent in the explorations 
carried on by the early voyagers ; that the distribution of gold and 
silver led the searchers into nearly all parts of America south of the 
thirtieth parallel of north latitude, and aided in scattering the energy 
of the Spanish over too large a territory; that greed and avarice, 
finding a fertile soil in the acquisition of American precious metals, 
caused the Spanish to adopt and maintain a policy toward the natives 
and toward her colonists both cruel and pernicious; a policy, detri- 

* Keller, Colonization, pp. 178-80. 

t Whitney, J. D., Metallic Wealth in the United States, p. xxi. 
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mental to the United States through our relations with Mexico ; that 
the lack of. gold and silver in the Appalachians has had an influence 
for good, especially on the English colonists, and through them on 
the conquest and possession of the northeastern United States ; and 
that the finding of treasure and the increasing production of gold and 
silver have stimulated geographic exploration and discovery. 

The amount of production of gold and silver continued to rise, 
and the cost to decline from time to time by the introduction of 
improved processes. It is stated that the production of gold and 
silver in the New World in 1800 had risen to about $50,000,000 per 
annum. It is- also known that the production of the United States 
at that time was scarcely one-third of a million, and mostly gold, 
per annum ; yet, indirectly, the production in other American States 
has aided the United States and has modified early American history 
perceptibly. 

The California Gold. Up to the discovery of gold in California 
the Pacific side of the continent had remained almost an uninhabited 
region save for the scattered Franciscan missionary posts; and 
unvisited except by a few scientific expeditions that crossed the 
desert and mountain wastes, by whalers who occasionally touched 
the coast, and by trappers and fur traders who moved up and down 
the streams and along the coast. The interior was visited even less. 
Knowledge concerning the whole region was very meager. The 
few expeditions brought back a little information concerning strips 
of country actually crossed, and the trappers and fur traders knew 
the courses of the streams, but the real opening up of the country 
and the discovery of its resources, agricultural as well as mineral, 
had scarcely begun in 1848. Transportation was very difficult, food 
all but wanting, water restricted to widely scattered points, and 
Indians were hostile. No advantages to be gained by crossing were 
known. The greatness of the uninhabited region required almost 
prohibitive provisioning of expeditions purposing to cross; and the 
pressure of population from the east had not yet reached a sufficient 
degree to push the frontier into the deserts and mountains. 

But with the discovery of the wealth buried so slightly in the 
sands of the Sierras, was also found the incentive sufficient to induce 
men to brave the difficulties presented by a long land journey, or to 
risk the perilous voyage of six months around Cape Horn to reach 
the otherwise inaccessible California. Incidental to getting into 
California, more exploration of the interior was done in one summer 
than had ever been done before, and more than probably would have 
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been done in the normal course of events in a score or two of years 
to come. 

The fur traders had worked out many routes, but rarely did they 
point the way entirely across from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 
Fremont's report in 1845, embodying careful topographic and descrip- 
tive work, was a .further contribution to the scanty fund of informa- 
tion concerning routes westward. The Oregon trail* was worked 
out, and used prior to the gold discoveries by several bands who 
later, in part, at least, figured in California. Perhaps the Sante Fe 
trailf from St. Louis to Sante Fe, and the Gila and Spanish trails 
from there to southern California were as important as any of the 
older trails. These routes were almost entirely established prior to 
1848, hence, their discovery can by no means be ascribed to the 
influence of this metal; but they were little known and little used 
save by the fur traders until 1849. During that summer trails be- 
came roads, and brfdle paths highways, cut-offs were found, new 
watering-places discovered and in many ways the courses improved. 
The trail to Salt Lake City through South Pass was used; but, 
instead of going on northwestward to the Columbia and Oregon, a 
new trail was worked out down the Humboldt River to Humboldt 
Sink, then up the back of the Sierras, and down the many ravines 
on the western face. The route, a well-woven cord nearly to the 
eastern slope of these mountains, seemed to fray out into many 
strands leading down the gulches on the western side. The American 
River, down which Fremont traveled,^: is fairly typical in the hard- 
ships presented. It is astonishing what difficulties men and even 
women and children will surmount when under the influence of the 
gold fever. 

Mention must also be made of the exploration of routes, mainly 
by water, which came into use on the advent of California gold, and 
led from the Atlantic ports to Mexico and Central America and then 
by stream or on the land across to the Pacific, and thence to Cali- 
fornia. The route with the shortest land sectfon crossed the Isthmus 
of Panama, and was found very early both by passengers and freight. 
Other routes crossed at Tehuantepec, Nicaragua and from Tampico 
across northern Mexico to Mazatlan and other Pacific ports, all 
resulting in the exploration of sections of the country, but, neither 
in occupation nor in possession, any more than the crossing of the 

* Parkman, Francis. The Oregon Trail. 

+ Semple, E. C. American History and Its Geographical Conditions. Ch. X and XI. 

% Fremont, J. C, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, pp. 230 f. 
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arid plains and the mountains, resulted at first in their occupation. 
Routes discovered and developed by emigrants in search of gold at 
the end of their journey, differ in this respect from those worked out 
by the ordinary overland emigrant. Only the discouraged or ex- 
hausted halt on the former, while the latter soon become enlivened 
by settlements of those who find places "good enough for them" and 
turn aside to occupy. 

Exploration by Prospectors. This pioneer exploration, dis- 
cussed above, took place during the early days of the gold excitement 
in California; but as the richer deposits became exhausted, the pros- 
pector set out, impelled by a continuous vision of "nuggets." He 
pushed back into the interior wilderness, across deserts, over ridges, 
into glens, gulches, parks, and long stately valleys; he climbed 
mountains, crossed divides and traced streams from end to end. 
While his explorations were not scientific, and his results were not 
recorded, his discoveries were valuable even aside from the treasure 
they revealed, because definite reports of his discoveries often got 
into possession of others; and the latter followed him out to make 
new settlements or to occupy fields which he had only viewed. And 
even in the absence 1 of positive statement of valuable finds of minerals, 
lands, forest, or game, the report that so-and-so had been through 
certain valleys or over certain mountains or had been exploring in a 
named locality or direction, served to turn the attention thitherward, 
and make one feel somewhat acquainted with the places beyond his 
more complete knowledge. It all aided in the conquest of valley 
and hillside, spring and water course, to other purposes than the 
maintenance of wild animals and savages. Desire to find gold, and 
the reports of gold and silver found all over the West, prompted 
further exploration, and led to discoveries, not only of precious 
metals, but of many geographic features, streams, mountains, valleys, 
and plains, and of many other less attractive but more remunerative 
resources of the region. Under the powerful stimulus, exploration 
was very active, and the knowledge of the West extended phenomen- 
ally. 

Scientific Exploration of Alaska. Nor should this section 
be concluded without reference to the influence Alaskan gold has had 
upon exploration. It played no part in the discovery, nor in our 
gaining possession of the peninsula, but since the announcement of 
its presence the exploration of the country by prospectors and miners, 
and by those who would enter the carrying trade to assist the miners, 
has been very vigorously pushed. In a much closer way careful 
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surveying and mapping have gone on rapidly under the supervision 
of the United States Geological Survey, and at the expense of the 
Federal Government. Of course, this work is not done alone in 
response to the influence of gold and silver; but the distribution of 
the work both in Alaska and in the States shows how influential 
have been the mineral deposits in determining the areas to be sur- 
veyed first. Gold and silver have played an important part, as have 
other minerals. 

Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 



TURNING KERGUELEN ISLAND TO 
ACCOUNT 

The perseverance and energy of two brothers, Rene E. and Henri 
Bossiere,* are at last calling attention to Kerguelen Island as a land 
that may possibly be developed and settled. This island, in the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean (49 S. ; yo° E.), about midway 
between Australia and Africa, has not been regarded as offering 
inducements to enterprise. About 300 islands form the group, most 
of then very small, or mere rocks, but Kerguelen is said to have an 
area of over 1,200,000 acres, much of it covered with mountains, but 
with numerous valleys, abundantly watered and covered with grasses 
in summer. 

This view of the island is quite recent. In fact one of the latest 
gazetteers speaks of Kerguelen as "sterile or covered with moss." 
In 1890, the under-Secretary of State for the French Colonies pub- 
lished a work entitled "Les Colonies Franchises," in which it was said 
that it was not absolutely impossible to settle in Kerguelen, but the 
island was so far from all maritime routes that it had no interest for 
colonists. It was discovered in 1772 by the French mariner Kergue- 
len, who did not land, but hurried back to France to report that he 
had seen the great southern continent. When France found, two 
years later, that the continent was merely a small archipelago, with- 
out a tree, Kerguelen was thrown into prison, where he spent four 

* The enterprise of the Bossiere brothers is described in La Geographic (July, igoo), Bull. Soc. 
de Geog. Coram, de Paris (January, ioio), Bull, de la Soc.de Geog. de Lille (March, iqio), and 
Bull, de la Soc. de Geog. Comm. de Bordeaux (June, 1910). 



